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W E appreciate the lists of criticisms 
and ratings which were sent to us 
a short while ago. We have found 
them a guiding star and a source of 
invaluable information while compil- 
ing our Commencement Issue. 

Thank you for your kind wishes. 
We are very happy that we are now a 
member of the large family guided by 


your kindly hand. 
—_J.H.D.,N.Y. 


HE award, red ribbon, placing us 

in second place was received a few 
weeks since, and presented to the Asso- 
ciated Student Body by our Editor in 
public assembly the past week. 

We are proud to be cast in this rank, 
but feel that we shall work harder to 
retrieve our position held the past two 
years. We know wherein we fell down, 
but part of that was owing to condi- 
tions over which we had no great con- 
trol. 


—F. C., Cal. 


HE Russ” is coming along splen- 

didly this year. As each new year 
approaches in September, I dread 
breaking in a new staff, but since each 
new staff seems to be an improvement 
over the preceding one, I guess mv 
fears are unfounded. 

We are working particularly hard to 
win Medalist this year. Although last 
year our total of points was higher 
with Columbia than with National, we 
received but first place with Columbia 
while we were awarded All-American 
by National. Perhaps that is due to 
the fact that we send more copies to 
National than we do to you. Well, 
anyway, here’s hoping. 


E were pleased to know that the 

judges again gave medalist rating 
to our newspaper since we have aimed 
to keep it increasingly progressive. 

We are now working up our ex- 
change file for next year. 

We are looking forward also to the 
receipt of the gold medal for 1935, 
an emblem we prize. We hope you 
liked our eight-page Tercentenary is- 
sue. 


—I. T.—H. B., Minn. 


I WANT to thank you for our new 
membership certificate and the 
Red Ribbon Honor Bidge. We are 
proud to have rated at least second 
for two years. But more than that we 
are deeply grateful to you and your 


LETTERS from the Members 


co-workers for a tremendous impetus 
for better work {rom your ratings. 
“The School Press Review” has been 
fire too for inspiration. 

Through political influence against 
which we have been fighting for four 
years, our sixty-four-year-old inst.tu- 
tion is to be closed permanently. That 
means, of course, that there will be no 
a —” and I felt that I wanted to 
explain it to you. 

I have, however, been actively inter- 
ested in school papers for years and 
wherever I am I shall be working with 
one. 

I have material for an article for the 
“Review” in the fall, if you can print it, 
and our adviser for the elementary 
paper also has one. Let me know if 
you would like them. With good wishes 
for all of your work I congratulate all 
of you on your accomplishments. 


—M. W.—Ky. 


New Jersey E. P. A. 
Announces November 
Session 





New Jersey Elementary School Press 
Association reports its activities and 
arnounces its Atlantic City meeting for 
November 9. 


The activities of the New Jersey 
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Elementary School Press Association 
have been m-ny and varied since its 
ernual meeting in Atlantic C'ty last 
November. Some of the projects that 
are now being worked out will require 
from six months to a year to complete. 
The few that may at this time be re- 
corded as actual accomplishments are: 


1. During the current year there has 
been an increase in membership of 101 
p 
per cent. 


2. A bi-monthly bullet’n service to 


members has been established. 


3. A compilation of all the elemen- 
tary publications in the state has been 


made by Mr. Raymond S. Michael. 


4. A “History of the New Jersey 
Elementary School Press Association” 
by Mr. Michael has been sent to press. 
A copy will be sent to each member 
during October. 

5. In April the North Jersey sec- 
tional meeting of the Association was 
held at the Newark State Normal 
School, and the South Jersey sectional 
meeting was held at Camden in May. 
The Central Jersey sectional meeting 
was planned for early fall. 

6. The annual meeting planned for 
November 9 at the Jefferson Hotel in 
Atlantic City promises to provide a 
perfect feast for all who are interested 
in school press work. Joseph M. Mur- 
phy and Lambert Greenawalt are on 
the program. There will be an open 
discussion conducted by Raymond 
Michael and other features of vital in- 
terest to school press workers. 


In order that the organization may 
render its greatest possible service to 
the advisers and editors of elementary 
publications throughout New Jersey, it 
is necessary to have every adviser and 
principal who is interested in elemen- 
tary school press work pay his or her 
dues now for the school year 1935-36. 

Can anyone afford to stay out? 


Please send dues (50c) to Miss 
Louise Kurtz, Yantacaw School, Nut- 


ley, N. J. 


Acknowledgement 


When re-reading our 1934-35 file of 
“The Review,” (a desirable but not al- 
ways flattering duty for every editor) 
we noticed an omission which we hurry 
to acknowledge here with our apol- 
ogies. 

In April, 1935, page two, we omitted 
the last letter from the first name of 
Miss Alberta Lyons in announcing the 
winners of the gold honor keys. 
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The Future and the Responsibilities 
of the Newspaper Editor 


By EDWIN L. JAMES 
Managing Editor, “The New York Times” 


OU are interested in journalism. 
Because you are interested in 
journalism there are certainly 

those among you who will make it 
your career. I would be wiling to 
gamble that what you have already 
done and the keen concern which has 
brought you here means that some of 
you are going to become leading jour- 
nalists of years to come. 

As coming journalists you must be 
interested in newspapers. Therefore. 
in this talk I am making to you I 
would like to put in a defense of the 
newspaper. By newspaper I mean the 
daily journal which is composed and 
printed in an honest effort to give its 
readers an accurate and unbiased pic- 
ture of what went on in the preceding 
twenty-four hours. I mean the journal 
which devotes its first page to events 
which will make the history of cur- 
rent human endeavor and I do not 
mean the journal which uses 96-point 
type to proclaim that a platinum blonde 
seeks a divorce because her husband 
reads in bed. By newspaper I mean 
the paper which honestly and seriously 
tries to inform its readers on the hap- 
penings in the world which mean some- 
thing in the chain of significant acts 
which go to make the great human 
comedy. A journalist is a person who 
helps to make such a newspapez. 

What is to be the future of such a 
newspaper? 

The answer to that question may de- 
pend in no small degree on you your- 
selves. And, then again, it may not. 

It may be with newspapers like it is 
said to be with governments—the peo- 
ple get the kind of newspapers they 
deserve. Perhaps it is more true to say 
that the people will get the kind of 
newspapers they want. 


W HAT kind of newspaper will the 
people want twenty-five years 
from now? When you are the editors 
of a quarter of a century from now 
vhat kind of front page will you be 
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laying out? I can not tell. You can 
not tell. 

Ours is a changing country in a 
changing world. In food, our taste 
has gone from Porterhouse steak to 
fruit salads, from Delmonico’s to the 
soda fountain counter. In the theatre 
we have gone from drama to the movie. 
In government, we have gone frota in- 
dividualism and personal charity when 
needed to the New Deal and the Dole. 

In journalism, is it possible that we 
have moved from Horace Greeley to 
Andy Gump? If not, we have at least 
gone part of the way along that path. 

Millions read the racy tabloids with 
speedy pictures while only hundreds of 
thousands take the trouble to study 
the newspapers that give seriously the 
daily history of our momentous days. 
Ride your subway and see; scan your 
garbage can and observe. It is enter- 
tainment and distraction the many 
seck; only the few seek information 
and education. 


OW, the modern newspaper is 
not produced by the Grace of 
God and Gravitation. It takes money 
to produce the newspaper. It takes 


Future of Newspaper 
Problem of Today... 


HE future, which is the prov- 

ince of the school editor of 
today, and the duties and obliga- 
tions which will soon rest upon the 
shoulders of the students of today, 
have been ably treated by Mr. 
James of the “Times” in this article, 
which was the basis of his talk be- 
fore the delegates to the last Con- 
vention of the C. S. P. A. The 
future of the newspaper as well as 
the future newspaper are matters 
of concern to the journalists of to- 
day and of greater concern to those 
who will assume their mantles. 


anywhere from $5,000 to $30,000 a day 
to turn out your metropolitan journal. 
That means it takes real money to 
balance the ledger at the end of the 
year, and when the ledger stays un- 
balanced long enough there is a jour- 
nalistic funeral. There have been 
many such in the past few years. 

The money received from the sales 
of copies of the newspaper will not 
ineet the payroll. A newspaper has got 
to have advertising to live in the jour- 
nalistic field as we know it. And to 
get advertising which pays it takes cir- 
culation. Circulation requires public 
interest. The public must want a news- 
paper and buy it in sufficient numbers 
to attract advertising if the newspaper 
is to live. 

Personally, I like to believe that 
there will always be enough serious- 
minded people in this land of ours to 
desire the informative and instructive 
newspaper. I believe that there will 
continue to be enough Americans who 
will wish to know what is going on in 
the shaping of their lives and fortunes 
to justify the existence of papers which 
will succeed permanently in keeping 
Mickey Mouse off the front page and 
Pop-Eye the Sailor away from the edi- 
torial page. But there are those who 
doubt it and there is reason enough 
for worry about it. 

Take the City of New York. Go 
back twenty-five years. Every morning 
there was “The World,” “The Sun,” 
“The Tribune,” “The Press,’ “The 
Herald,” “The Times,” and “The 
American.” They were all what may 
be called serious papers. Perhaps 
there was too much collective serious- 
ness. 

But what is the situation today? 
There are left “The Herald-Tribune” 
and “The Times” and “The Ameri- 
can”—and two tabloids. And one of 
the tabloids has more readers than thie 
four serious papers which died. 

How many serious papers will there 
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be in New York City twenty-five years 
y y y : 

from now? Just as many as now, f 

hope. But can one be sure of it? 


T HIRTY years ago there was a re- 

action against yellow journalism. 
The yellow papers went too far and 
from the popular resentment came a 
period of success for the real news- 
paper. From that recovery the pen- 
dulum has certainly swung backward. 
Some say it may soon swing again and 
if it does I, and I hope you, as well, 
will rejoice. 

There are those who say that the 
radio has doomed the serious news- 
paper. They say that the future will 
bring not only the delivery of news 
into the home on printed sheets but 
that the National Broadcasting and 
Columbia may be broadcasting repro- 
ductions of whole pages of newspapers 
made up in their studios. But I like 
to believe that the public will continue 
to love to look at the front page of 
the favored newspaper over the toast 
and coffee in the morning. 

Perhaps the serious newspaper of to- 
day is big and bulky. Perhaps it is 
asking too much to think the reader 
in our rushed and busy world can or 
will take the trouble to pore through 
150 to 200 columns of news every day. 
Perhaps some of you will be publish- 
ers or editors of newspapers which 
will succeed in giving an effective pic- 
ture of the world’s daily news in half 
that amount. My best wishes go with 
whoever tries it and my admiration to 
whoever succeeds in doing it. 


UT fundamentally that is not the 
issue. The issue is not one of 
quantity but of quality. 

I should be happy indeed if I could 
put in the minds of those before me 
the idea that it is worth while to try 
to preserve the serious newspaper. 

If through the sea of sex stories, of 
scandal skits, of comic strips, of spe- 
cial columns, of style tips, of recipes 
telling what to do with yesterday’s 
hash, of bridge advice, of counsel to 
the love-lorn and directions for hip re- 
ducing—if through all that mess some 
of you can succeed in maintaining the 
standards of honest-to-God journalism 
and if you can succeed in finding peo- 
ple to buy the papers you will edit, you 
will have done something for your 
country. 

It is my faith that it can be done. 
Without casting any reflection on 
either of the gentlemen, each of whom 
excels in his field, I still believe there 
will always be left enough newspaper 
readers who will prefer Walter Lipp- 
man to Walter Winchell. 

Now when I say that those of you 
who devote yourself to serious jour- 
nalism will be doing something for 
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your country, I am offering you no 
figure of speech. The strength of de- 
mocracy resides in the intelligence of 
the electorate. In the long run, the 
preservation of our political institu- 
tions depends upon the intelligent ac- 
tion of our electorate on election day. 
I believe that it is in the kind of jour- 
nalism for which you are planning 
that lies the best opportunity of the 
men and women of the country to keep 
themselves acquainted with the issues 
of the day. A real old-fashioned news- 
paper cannot be replaced by the tab- 
loid—or, for that matter, by the radio 
eloquence of Father Coughlin or Huey 
Long. 


W HO will deny today that democ- 
racy is in danger? Country 
after country has surrendered its per- 
sonal liberty to be ruled by a dictator. 
The people lost their power because 
they voted wrong. Victims of dema- 
gogues, they elected to office inefficient 
and inferior representatives whose re- 
peated failures opened the opportunity 
to strong men who seized power. 

I recall talking to Mussolini one day 
in 1928, I believe. I had known him 
for some years, even before he became 
dictator of Italy. He was asking me 
what the people in the United States 
thought of him and his regime. I re- 
plied that we admired a man who had 
gotten away with what he had because, 
as a people we admired personal in- 
dividual accomplishment. But, I ad- 
ded, we would not like his regime for 
the U. S. A. 

“My friend,” he said, “you will come 
to it. Democracy is talking itself to 
death. The people do not know what 
they want, they do not know what is 
best for them. There is too much 
foolishness, too much lost motion. I 
have stopped the talk and the non- 
sense. I am a man of action. De- 
mocracy is beautiful in theory; in prac- 
tice it is a fallacy. You in America 
will see that some day.” 

Well, we are still a free country— 
almost. But what has happened in 
other countries since 1928 makes it im- 
possible for me to forget what Musso- 
lini said. The demagogues are doing 
pretty well in the United States today. 
Our administration is still holding its 
own but its hold is weakening and will 
weaken more as we approach our 
elections of 1936. 

The time is coming when the com- 
mon sense of our electorate will be put 
to the test. And in years to follow 
1935 it will be put to the test. 


I HAVE that pride in the profession 

which is mine—and which is go- 
ing to be yours—to hold that it is the 
mission of good journalists and good 
newspapers to give the people the op- 


portunity to judge the issue on the 
facts of the case presented fully, with- 
out an effort at sensation and without 
the distortion which goes with the 
search for sensation. 

The task is a big and a difficult one. 
It is a task worth your mettle. 

For you, it is not an effort that need 
wait. You can begin today, those of 
you who believe that honest journal- 
ism represents a calling worthy of your 
toil. 

In your school and college papers 
you have right now the opportunity 
to observe the rules of proportion and 
the dictates of dignity. You have now 
the chance to be constructive, to dis- 
tinguish between destructive and con- 
structive journalism. 

On your campus five per cent of 
your students form a communist so- 
ciety. That is news. You should 
never be blind to news. But what I 
would suggest is that in handling the 
news of the five per cent Communist 
club you not forget the ninety-five per 
cent who have not gone red. 

I would make another suggestion 
which I believe would be largely con- 
structive. You have in your institu- 
tions scientists and authorities whose 
weighty opinions are worth anyone’s 
reading. When you see in a news- 
paper accounts of alleged inventions, 
reported cures or reputed discoveries, 
go to see your professors, get inter- 
views with them. Put these interviews 
on your front pages and thus prepare 
yourselves psychologically to deal with 
constructive matters. Throw off from 
the front page news of next week’s 
dance if it is necessary to make room 
for your professor’s opinion as to 
whether or not someone has succeeded 
in smashing the atom. If a member 
of your faculty has an idea as to the 
value of inflation or deflation or re- 
flation, get that and print it. 

I give this advice not so much in 
an effort to shape your papers but in 
the hope that it will bring to you a 
realization of the relative value of what 
is worth while. I suggest it in the 
hope that when you sit in an editor’s 
chair you will have a keener realization 
of what you can print in order to be 
of real service to your community. 

I like to think that in the United 
States we have the best newspapers in 
the world. With the single exception 
of Great Britain, I know of no coun- 
try where such a real effort is made 
in a reasonably large number of news- 
papers to give an honest presentation 
of the day’s news. In Russia and 
Italy—and now in Germany—the news- 
paper as we know it simply does not 
exist. In France and in the countries 
of Central Europe the newspapers are 
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ITH 105 books entered in the 
First Annual Yearbook Criti- 
que and Contest, the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association enter- 
ed a new field of school publication 
work with a very creditable showing. 
The 1935 Entry Form, which was 
mailed with every book submitted, 
served as a most valuable asset to the 
judges by providing a background for 
each book. As a result, the judges 
were thereby informed accurately and 
uniformly about the editorial, techni- 
cal and business setup and status of 
the yearbook. This same Entry Form 
is also intended to act as a criterion 
to the adviser and staff in their plan- 
ning of forthcoming books. 


| 
/ | 
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RESULTS ANNOUNCED for 
FIRST YEARBOOK CONTEST 


cy the seven-page mimeographed 
Critique and Scoring Sheet, 
the judges have set down criticisms of 
a constructive nature—this has been 
their policy. Undoubtedly, this Criti- 
que, too, will be an indispensable aid 
to advisers and staff in evaluating their 
yearbook for the current year. 


As a whole, the quality of the books 
was high. Re the number of pages, 
the median was 132. All of this 
seems to prove that, in spite of a pro- 
longed depression, the school year- 
books have been outdistancing this 
oft-quoted monster. 

Here are the results listed in an 


ALPHABETICAL sequence. . 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS—2501 and Over Enrollment 
Medalist 
THE CINEMA, Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio 
LINCOLNIAN, Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Washington 
POLARIS, North High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
RHS ANNUAL, Rockford High School, Rockford, Illinois 


First Class 
BLUE AND WHITE, Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
CAERULEA, Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, Calif. 
THE COMMODORE, Maury High School, Norfolk, Va. 
THE EAGLE, Lindblom High School, Chicago, III. 
THE GALLEON, Balboa High School, San Francisco, Calif. 
HUGHES ANNUAL, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE TOM TOM, Tulsa Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 
THE WITHROW ANNUAL, Withrow High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Second Class 
AURORA, Jefferson High School, New York, N. Y. 
BOBASHELA, Trenton Central High School, Trenton, N. J. 
THE CARDINAL CASTELLAN, Cooley High School, Detroit, Mich. 
PERIWINKLE, Walton High School, New York, N. Y. 
THE RECORD, West Philadelphia High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ROUND UP, Roosevelt High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
SOUNDINGS, Port Richmond High School, Staten Island, N. Y. C. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS—1501-2500 Enrollment 
Medalist 
ANGELUS, East High School, Denver Colorado 
EDELIAN, Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio 
MAROON AND WHITE, Central High School, Sioux City, Iowa 
THE TOTEM, South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
WESTERN HILLS ANNUAL, Western Hills H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio 


First Class 
THE CALDRON, Cleveland Heights H. S., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
THE CLASS RECORD, Germantown High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE COYOTE, Wichita Falls High School, Wichita Falls, Texas 
THE LANTERN, Eastern High School, Lansing, Michigan 
THE “M”, Mechanic Arts High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 
(Continued on Page 14) 


A Judge Remarks... 


. that she found the judging dif- 
ficult for the 1935 contest entries. This 
judge worked on a magazine group and 
states that “the quality of any number 


of pace-makers had slipped definitely 


to a lower scale.” This judge is an 
adviser of several years’ standing and 
a judge in a number of the C. S. P. A. 
contests. 

“And, surprisingly, this was in sev- 
eral unexpected quarters,” she con- 
tinues, “Read the ‘L . ‘ne 
format is less pretentious than that of 
commercial products but the literary 
quality is not surpassed in the entries. 
Similarly, an extraordinary school en- 
terprise is seen in the ‘C. . : 
The regular issues of this school 
printed magazine are simple, but the 
special issues show artistic merit that 
is really not equalled elsewhere in the 
group. I awarded these publications 
the medals even though certain other 
factors might exclude them, but as the 
encouragement of individual enterprise 
rather than standardization seems to be 
the objective of the contest, they well 
merited the honor.” 

“Two magazines which were formerly 
Medalist have slipped into First Place. 
These I gave very careful analysis. The 
‘Ww ’ has not varied its ap- 
proach sufficiently but has held strictly 
to the tradition of past successful years. 
The ‘R ’ has had a revolution 
which did not prove to be a fortunate 
evolution.” 

We have always encouraged the 
judges to write us at length but by the 
time they have completed their tasks 
they could hardly be called on for 
more of their valuable time. We are 
fortunate, therefore, in these com- 
ments.—Ed. 








Delaware Meets 


Miss Ethel V. Ward, adviser to the 
Whisp of Wilmington, Delaware, High 
School and C. S. P. A. chairman, re- 
ported a meeting of the Deloware 
Chapter in April. Mr. Edwin Man- 
chester, editor of the DuPont Maga- 
zine, was the speaker of the evening. 
He discussed the makeup of a maga- 
zine and the desirable qualities and 
features to be sought for in magazine 
work. 

After his talk, a round table discus- 
sion was held at which problems relat- 
ing to the school press ne!d were pro- 
posed, discussed and decided upon by 
the student editors and staff members 
present. Miss Ward has been actively 
engaged in promoting school publica- 
tion work to a high degree of efficiency 
in her state and has given generously 
of her time and effort both for the 
publications and the C. S. P. A. 


Three 
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The Editor Writes « 
THE OBJECTIVE 
POINT OF VIEW 


LL the activities of mankind reveal two fundamental 

channels of thought through which run the likes and 

dislikes, the opposing forces and the principal differ- 
ences of opinion which have made and unmade the lives of 
men, nations, and institutions. 

Like parallel lines, the definition of which became a part 
and parcel of the informational stock in trade of a good 
share of our high school readers this fall, these two lines 
of action seldom meet, and, if they do, they lose their 
recognized form. 

These two courses can be roughly characterized as the 
objective and the subjective point of view. One is either 
subjective or objective in much of his thinking; not both. 

It is our hope that the editors and staff members and the 
advisers of school publications may achieve the objective 
viewpoint. It is the vantage ground from which one may 
see himself and his publication as a part of a larger plan of 
life. By it one can see the niche which he and his work 
play in the general plan of school and community life 
which is going on about him. 

The editor in particular must be able to adjust sugges- 
tions, criticisms, complaints, and even opposition, to their 
respective, relative positions. Behind all things are causes 
and reasons which may not oppear on the surface at the 
moment or which may never appear. No matter how trivial 
a matter may seem to the editor, he should weigh, consider, 
and reflect, before he prints or permits it to be printed. 

In the long run it is the publication and the school that 
count. They will both function long after the present staff 
and student body have gone on to other fields. If it is a 
toss-up between the editor or the paper, or the student body 
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or the school, the more permanent institution of the two 


should prevail. 
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WHERE’S IT GETTING YOU? 


HIS slang phrase is not as elegant as it is expressive 
but it illustrates in the painful though pertinent ver- 
nacular a major consideration in the writing and pub- 
lishing of school news which receives on!y minor attention. 

All news writing forms are carefully considered, checked 
and double checked; their sources are examined, the facts 
are presented in fair and unvarnished language; the five 
famous W’s are tallied off; the sentence and paragraph 
structure is revamped to fit the established usage. 

But back of it all arises the thought, where are we going? 
what are we getting at? how are we improving our present 
state? 

Straight, ordinary, effective news writing meets all the 
requirements but does it tie in with the policies of the 
school? the life of the community? the objectives of the 
publication? 

It is true that the days of the crusading journalist seem 
to be over and the coloring of news to fit local conditions is 
frowned upon in the best circles. But a school publication 
is a school publication and not a down-town newspaper. It 
is produced by, for and of the student body and should 
adhere closely to the educational and psychological needs 
of the group of boys and girls, the young men and women, 
who read and support it. 

The printing of an item of school news without a real- 
ization of the function of the school in that community of 
which it is a part and of the part the incident which is the 
source of the news item iteslf plays in the school as a whole, 
boils down to an abstract exercise in writing or a problem 
for a printer’s apprentice. As such it is not worthy of the 
time or space it requires. 

Editors, advisers and staff members have on their hands 
a great task largely neglected in searching out the intang- 
ibles, reducing them to concrete form and then bending 
their energies toward the major objectives of their school- 
community. 

: ; : y y ¥ : 

“I still desire for the school the creative opportunity that 
a magizine offers,” writes the adviser to a magazine who is 
faced with an increasing number of newspapers in her part 
of a large eastern state where once a school newspaper was 
as rare as it is now numerous. “Sometimes it seems that 
the creative urge has diminshed with the decrease of the 
magazine and that students prefer to accept the stereo- 
typed newspaper form because it tells them what they must 
do.” 

y 7 g 

Writes an adviser of experience and discrimination, of the 
publications in New Jersey high schools, “For originality 
and success in keeping up a high standard, I think the 
‘Mountaineer, of Montclair, New Jersey, High School, 
directed by Mr. Leslie M. Bird is outstanding among school 
newspapers. ‘The Spectator’ of Paterson (Central High) 
is the outstanding magazine, although the magazines at As- 
bury Park and at Camden are excellent.” 

vy vy 7 

The C. S. P. A. was invited to prepare an exhibition of 
its aids to better school publications, the current file of the 
School Press Review, and the literature of the association 
at the annual exhibition of educational publications held in 
connection with the summer session of the School of Edu- 
cation of New York University, July 11-24. This is a dis- 
tinctive feature of the N. Y. U. summer session and attracts 
special attention and a large number of visitors during the 
course of the exhibit. 
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THE ADVISERS’ SYMPOSIUM... 


Planning the School Newspaper for 
Greater Effectiveness 


By DOROTHY LETITIA SHAPLEIGH, New Britain, Conn. ; 
CLARA EWALT, Cleveland, Ohio; and 
THOMAS E. ROBINSON, Trenton, N. |. 


MERICA has been largely a na- 

tion of opportunists. So bounti- 

ful have been the resources at 
hand that the necessity of utilizing 
most effectively their affluence has nev- 
er been fully appreciated. Efforts are 
being made now by the central govern- 
ment to apply the function of planning 
to many of the most important phases 
of national life—mining, manufactur- 
ing, distribution, farming, power, and 
sociology. Through regulatory control 
it is hoped to banish waste—waste in 
quality as well as in quantity. 

It is to guard against waste in qual- 
ity, in reference to school newspapers, 
that this article is written. Every school 
is alive with content possibilities, and 
with pupil personalities with inherent 
abilities to write far more than is re- 
quired to fill any newspaper. Our 
problem is to utilize both writers and 
news possibilities so effectively, 
through planning, that waste will be 
eliminated, and a newspaper, harmoni- 
ous in quality with the plan, will result. 

Let us apply the planning function 
to the various departments of the 
school newspaper, and examine the im- 
plications. 

M -keup 

NY newspaper can surpass in quality 

the plan that envisions it. The 
plan, however, is not static. It should 
grow as work on the paper progresses. 
But the fact that the plan which is 
fnally consummated differs radically 
from the initial plan does not minimize 
the importance of the function of plan- 
hing. 

Une of the great outcomes of partic- 
ipation on a newspaper staff should be 
the development of an ability to plan 
a co-operative enterprise and carry it 
to fruition. For this reason we suggest 
a conference of the entire literary staff 
as the first step in formulating the 
skeleton dummy. In this preliminary 
meeting should be decided: 

1. The news, editorial, feature, and 
column possibilities that should be as- 
signed, with their relative importance. 

2. The make-up of the four pages, 
to secure the most interesting and best- 
looking arrangement. 

3. The assignment of all articles, 
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Multiple Opinions 


Presented Advisers 


- HE admirable contributions to 
the thought and literature of the 
school press field which are being 
made by members of the Faculty Ad- 
visers’ Association and appearing in 
the “Review” as “the Advisers’ Sym- 
posium” are more valuable than the 
usual articles because they constitute 
the multiple opinions of leaders with 
various experiences in several spheres 
of activity, as well as broad geograph- 
ical distribution, reduced to a com- 
mon denominator and presented in 
simple and succient form to advisers 
and staff members alike. We hope 
the Advisers’ Association will con- 
tinue their well formulated plan and 
attack, one by one, the many knotty 
and troublesome problems which still 
must be solved before the several 
are clear and knowledge rather than 
ambiguity becomes the guiding factor. 


editorials and columns, tentatively lim- 
ited as to length according to what 
seems their relative importance and 
position in the paper. 

Children should not be assigned arti- 
cles never intended for use. Much bet- 
ter is it to assign several people to one 
article the publication of which is an- 
ticipated. 

Every bit of space should be utilized. 
Filler material suggests poor planning, 
and is an indictment on a paper that 
can never hope, in view of limited 
space, to cover adequately the activi- 
ties of a school. 


Editorials 
T HE editorials in the past few years, 


because of lack of planning, have 
lost their position as the heart of the 
newspaper. Each staff, at the beginning 
of the year, should plan its objectives, 
and should constantly and effectively 
use the editorial columns to further 
its aims. The staff that does not advo- 
cate and accomplish some reform or 
innovation in the life of the school 
during its administration has failed to 
grasp the purpose of the editorial col- 
Staffs should sponsor move- 


ments for the creation of honor socie- 
ties, father-and-son banquets, memorial 
plaques for retired and deceased teach- 
ers, the adoption of a school seal, the 
publication of a book of original poet- 
ry, the initiation of activity clubs, the 
writing of school songs, and contests 
for short-story writers. 

Once having decided on its “plat- 
form,” the staff should definitely and 
actively campaign for its adoption. 
Editorials should appear at regular in- 
tervals earnestly propounding from 
various angles the advantages of the 
program it advocates. Letters to the 
editor bearing on the suggested innova- 
tions should be sought and publicized; 
news articles correlated with the sub- 
ject should be given positions of prom- 
inence. 


Every editorial should contain a con- 
structive suggestion. It is useless to 
exhort students to study harder when 
calling their attention to a decreasing 
honor roll. It is the business of the 
staff to think out why scholarship has 
fallen. Are the assignments too heavy? 
Are social activities encroaching upon 
curricular time? Are the courses of 
study suitable to a changing school 
population? The staff must find the 
cause and suggest remedial measures. 

The preponderance of editorial! ma- 
terial, we say in summary, should be 
definitely propagandistic in nature, and 
should harmonize with a long-term 
view. Humorous lines, by contrast, will 
make the column more effective. 


Feature Stories 


HE number of feature, or hum-n 

interest, stories a newspaper should 
have can never be arbitrarily stated. A 
good standard for a five-column paper 
would include: 

1. Two feature stories near the bot- 
tom of the first page, with two-column 
heads; or one feature story with a 
three-column head. 

2. At least one boxed or indented 
smaller feature story on the front page. 

3. One feature story with a two- 
column head on the editorial page. 

4. At least two smaller one-column 
feature stories on the two remaining 
pages. 


The writers feel that the feature 
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story department is the weakest in 
school journalism. Many papers use 
none. Planning will make us conscious 
of the need for human interest stories, 
and gradually we shall measure up to 
the standards visualized. 


Feature Columns 


O hold the attention of the imma- 

ture reader, nothing is more ef- 
fective than the feature column. Junior 
high schools, because of the greater 
youth of their readers, should empha- 
size feature columns more than do 
their elder institutions. But all five- 
column papers should contain from 
seven to fourteen different columns. 

Practically all advisers agree that the 
following types of columns are essen- 
tial to every school newspaper: 

1. Letters to the editor column. 

2. Literary column (for poetry and 
prose contributions). 

3. Library column. 

4. Sports column. 

5. Personals column. 

In addition to these “core” columns, 
individual staffs have had unique suc- 
cess with the following types: 

1. Puzzle or riddle column. 

2. Nonsense column. 

3. Movie review column. 

4. Faculty story (written by faculty 
contributors) . 

5. Fables with morals (built around 
school situations). 

6. News commentator’s column 
(dealing with world and community 
affairs with an educational slant). 

7. Favorite menus. 

8. Alumni column. 

9. Faculty or student picture con- 
test. 

10. Observer’s column. 

11. Hobbies column. 

12. Etiquette column. 

Very important in the success of the 
column is the title. It should be orig- 
inal, meaningful, and attractive. Small 
cuts will aid in making the column dis- 
tinctive. 

Generally speaking, columns should 
retain their relative position in the pa- 
per every issue. Rarely should they be 
longer than a half-column in length. 
Ordinarily they should be much short- 
er. A great number of short columns 
is preferable to a small number of 
lengthier ones. 


News Articles 


HE dissemination of news must 

still remain the chief function of 
the school newspaper. The following 
practices are suggested: 

1. The paper should contain at least 
one big story, usually a future story 
obtained from the principal or some 
other responsible officer. The article 
may involve changes in curricula, com- 
ing celebrations, additions in depart- 
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The C.S.P. A. 
Insignia 


For staff members of member- 
publications only 





This gold filled insignia may be 
secured as a pin or as a charm. As 
a charm it will have a ring on the 
top. In either case it will be a most 
attractive emblem. 

ONLY ACTUAL STAFF MEM- 
BERS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR THIS 
EMBLEM. THE FACULTY AD- 
VISER MUST ENDORSE EACH 
APPLICATION FOR IT. 

PIN or CHARM 50 cents 

This is not obligatory nor do we 
say that all should have it... .the 
members asked for it and the in- 
signia is ready for those who wish it. 

Send me a pin, charm, (cross out 
one) 

Enclosed is $ 
Name 

School 
Publication 
Staff Position 
Endorsed by 
Faculty Adviser. 

For quantity orders list names on 
one sheet and indicate to whom the 
package is to be sent. 





ment offerings, gifts, and administra- 
tive changes. 

2. Past news must be made more 
effective. Devices that are often used 
to make “ancient history” interesting 
are: inclusion of comment by partici- 
pants; detailed accounts of “behind- 
the-scenes” activities; the subordination 
of chronological sequence to order of 
interest; and the making of compari- 
sons. 

3. Paragraphs should be compara- 
tively short. 

4. The front page of a five-column 
sheet should contain at least fifteen 
stories, of varied length. 

5. Rarely should articles have to 
be “jumped” to following pages. 

6. News articles can be made more 
readable by including traces of humor 
and originality, by referring to familiar 
anecdotes and familiar situations, by 
employing apt quotations, figures of 
speech, and dialogue, by stressing the 
unusual, and by emphasizing progress 
or improvement. 


7. Curricular news should outweigh 





in space and importance extra-curricu- 
lar news. 
The Basic Essentials 
F Nea everything else, a staff, to 
make its paper effective, must 
know the school its represents, and the 
type of child served by that school. 
What does your school strive to do? 
What are its problems? What is the 
psychological age of the children who 
attend, and the interests that adhere to 
that age? Dozens of similar questions 
must be presented and answered before 
planning can be really effective. 
A school newspaperman, like his 
professional brother, must be a student 
of his society and its institutions. 


HOW OLD .... 
is your publication? 

The suggestion has been 
made by Miss Evelyn L. Moore, 
faculty adviser of “High 
Times,” E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg, Va., that 
we “compare notes as to the 
age of member newspapers and 
magazines as a feature of next 
year’s Convention.” 

This we are very happy to 
follow. On the entry blanks for 
the Twelfth Annual Contest of 
the C. S. P. A. there will be a 
space where the age of your 
publication may be entered. If 
it has had a predecessor, space 
will be left for that notation. 
Age alone does not make a pub- 
lication the best there is but it 
is a compliment to the staffs and 
advisers of the past as well as 
to the student-community which 
has supported it. 

We promise further notices 
concerning this item. To the 
cumulative records of the C. S. 
P. A. this will be a welcome 
addition. Any further sugges- 
tions will be greatly appreciated. 


The staff of the “East Courier,” of 
Lansing, Michigan, can give us all 
pointers in politeness. Witness this 
notice enclosed with an issue: 

This is the last issue we are to 
mail for this school year. Our 
9A issue will be mailed with our 
first paper next year. Perhaps 
in this way it may be of greater 
service to you by not becoming 
lost during the summer vacation. 

We wish to thank our many 
exchange friends for the papers 
that were sent us during the 
year. We hope that from our 
papers you secured enough 
pleasurable interest so you will 
wish to continue exchanging 
with us. 


The EAST COURIER Staff. 
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A New Angle on Sports Reporting 





Oakland, California’s 
Technical High 
"Scribe News”’ 

Tells It 

By Graphs 


é<c HE western commercial papers have 

adopted this novel means of reporting a 

game for several years and it has proven 
popular with the sports fans since it can be read 
with a glance and reference to any quarter of the 
game can be made immediately,” writes Jack Mal- 
donado, sports editor of “Scribe News,” Tech- 
nical High’s “every Wednesday.” 


When we saw this graph in an issue for last 
fall we tucked it away to run in this issue of the 
“School Press Review” for the information of 
other sports writers and of editor-in-chief and cir- 
culation managers, all of whom wish to add to 
their reader interest. Both Miss Jessie Smith, the 
faculty adviser, and Sports Editor Maldonado 
kindly consented to our suggestion and loaned us 
the accompanying cut. 


N added advantage, according to Maldo- 
nado, lies in the fact that “opportunities are 

also open to the cartoonists to make their draw- 
ings unique since variety in these graphs can easily 


be obtained.” 


Continuing, he states, “It was suggested that a 
grid-o-graph be printed in the ‘Scribe,’ and a 
student of one of the art classes offered his 
services. During the game he made the graph 
following play by play, later making a copy to be 
sent to the printer.” 

“The cut to which you referred,” he said in 
answer to our letter of inquiry (the cut used here 
to illustrate the text), “was used for the last game 
of the season, and from the reports of the stu- 
dents it was enthusiastically received. Several of 
the readers requested that it be continued in the 
future but the cost for such a cut to be put in 
each edition of the paper is, of course, prohibitive, 
since we must keep within the budget we are 
allowed for the expense of publishing the school 
paper. If, and when, it may be practical for each 
edition, I have no doubt that it will be well worth 
the time and money put into it.” 


HE opinion and experience of this western 

school editor with this method of telling 
the story of his school games may be of value to 
others who want to vary the usual method of 
sports reporting. If, as Sports Editor Maldonado 
states, the cost is prohibitive for his paper for use 
with every game, and others may find themselves 
in a like position, it might be run with the story 
of the first or last or greatest game of the season. 
It is worth considering and well worth a try. 
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Making The Hi-Rocket A Bigger, Better Paper 
Through Feature Advertising 


HEN the staff of “The Hi- 

Rocket” began last September 

(1934) to make plans for the 
ensuing year its members were natural- 
ly very anxious to make some improve- 
ment over the publication of last year. 
Since our paper is the voice of the 
student body our first step was to ask 
this group for suggestions. 

At the beginning of the school year 
we circulated a questionnaire through 
the English classes to find out what our 
readers in Durham High really wanted. 
We used this means because we knew 
that every student in our high school 
was in some English class. Our inquir- 
ies revealed that the students were pri- 
marily interested in better news serv- 
ice, in more literary material, in a 
separate page for sports, in more cuts, 
and above all, in a larger paper. 

In order to carry out the wants of 
the students, we realized that it would 
be necessary to enlarge “The Hi- 
Rocket” which has previously been a 
six-page five-column publication. As 
our foremost desire was to satisfy the 
wishes of our subscribers, we proceeded 
to formulate some plan by which we 
might carry out these new features. We 
found that our most pressing problem 
was the prevalent one of finances. 


LTHOUGH the citizens and busi- 
ness establishments of Durham 


had given “The Hi-Rocket” unusual 





W. F. Franck, Jr. 
Co-Business Manager 
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By BENJAMIN S. HORACK 


Editor-in-Chief, Hi-Rocket Hi-School, Durham, N. C. 





Benjamin S. Horack 
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May Solve Problems 
For Many Papers 


HEN Durham’s bi-weekly “Hi- 

Rocket” wanted, and needed 
more advertising revenue, the editor- 
in-chief and his business managers 
got busy and worked out the plan 
written here. This can be applied to 
all kinds of publications and North 
Carolina’s novel experiment may solve 
the difficulties 


and harrassed business managers in 


of aspiring editors 


many another state. 


In fact, at one time, the critical condi- 
tions even threatened the existence of 
our publication. 

In an endeavor to work out a solu- 
tion, the editor addressed the various 
civic clubs of the city to bespeak their 
support, and with the business man- 
agers interviewed many of the promi- 
nent business men of Durham. Their 
helpful suggestions were a great aid 
to us in figuring out the plan which 
we now hope will be as successful in the 
future as it has been in the past few 
issues. 

Briefly, the situation that confronted 
us was this: Carrying enough addi- 
tional advertising, at our regular rate 


per inch, to finance the two extra 
pages, would mean that the amount of 
advertisements would be so great in 
proportion to the news space that our 
expressed purpose of giving our read- 
ers the desired increase in reading mat- 
ter would be defeated. At the same 
time, circumstances would not allow us 
to consider any raise in the rate per 
inch because many of our advertise- 
ments had been contracted for long in 
advance. How to enlarge our revenue 
without sacrificing too much space was 
our problem. 


E have worked out what seems to 

be a satisfactory solution by run- 
ning a “feature ad” in each issue. This 
feature consists of a single half-page 
support, it was not sufficient to warrant 
an increase from the six-page to a pro- 
posed eight-page paper. To further 
complicate the situation, we were faced 
with the problem of soliciting adver- 
tisements during the turmoil of the 
textile strike, which affected the busi- 
ness interests of the whole community. 
advertisement which net “The Hi- 
Rocket” half again as much as the 
same space devoted to smaller ads at 
the regular quoted price; in one in- 
stance we used two quarter page ads 
to serve the same purpose. And we 
really do feature it! We get a student 
speaker, selected from the public 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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ALUMNI LIKE IT 


By VERL FREYBERGER 
Adviser, The Russ, San Diego, California, High School 


Like Ducks to Water 
So Alumni to Work 


LUMNI interest in San Diego 
A is not lacking as this story of 
a special edition of “The Russ” 
well illustrates. There is nothing an 
alumnus likes to do more than 
some work for his alma mater. 
The gulf between an alumnus, no 
matter how recent, and the under- 
graduate body of his former school, 
is great and widens as the years 
A call to return by an 
undergraduate is not half as ef- 
fective as one fron another alum- 
In this 
alumni edition of “‘The Russ” sev- 


move on. 


nus ora former classmate. 


eral objects have been achieved. 
Miss Freyberger gave her staff their 
staff-alumni 
stepped into familiar ro'es to their 
delight and interest; the alumni 
and the undergraduates looked 
upen the other in a new light. 


usual work-out; the 


This is the time of the year when 
at its height. 
Why not capitalize on it as San 
Diego High has done? 


alumni interest is 





ABOUT ALUMNI 
FOR ALUMNI 
BY ALUMNI 





HIS was the information con- 
tained in the ear of the Home- 
coming edition of “The Russ,” 
weekly newspaper of the San Diego 
High School, San, Diego, California. 
For the first time in the history of 
the 52-year-old high school, second 
oldest in southern California, the 
alumni wrote and edited this special 
“Russ” for the two-day Homecoming 
festivities, November 23 and 24, 1934, 
which were again under the sponsor- 
ship of Porterfield chapter of Quill 
and Scroll, international honorary so- 
ciety for high school journalists. 
When Harold Reisman, president of 
the local group and Homecoming 
chairman, suggested that the Round- 
up be made a 100 per cent alumni 
function by having the Homecoming 
“Russ” edited by alumni, every one con- 
cerned was enthusiastic but somewhat 
dubious. Would journalistic grads be 
sufficiently interested to come back to 
school to supervise this innovation? 
And if they were interested, would 
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they have the time to give to the 
project? 

“Sure, we'll be glad to help; that’s 
a splendid idea!” was the reassuring 
response of the Gray Castle alumni; 
and so it came to pass that the follow- 
ing staff was announced: 

Editor emeritus, Judge Edgar A. 
Luce, 1898, first editor of “The Russ;”’ 
editor-in-chief, Miss Bernice Bonsig- 
nor, ’34, State college student; man- 
aging editor, Miss Constance, ’34, State 
college student; sports editor, Nelson 
Fisher, ’27, sports editor of The San 
Diego “Sun”; literary editor, Miss 
Riva Bresler, ’32, State college stu- 
dent; society editor, Miss Eileen Dwyer 
Jackson, ’23, society editor of the San 
Diego “Union”; business manager, Ri- 
ley Chambers, ’34; mechanical super- 
intendent, Bill Campbell, ’34. 

Coverage of current school news was 
assigned to the regular Russ staff. The 
edition was to be the usual size, four 
seven-column pages. 


WO days before press time, how- 

ever, the enterprising advertising 
alumnus starting flooding the school 
print shop with ads. What was to be 
done? Could two more pages be ad- 
ded at this late date? Since all type 
is set in the school print shop and 
the forms made up by a student, a 
larger edition upon so short a notice 
was decided inadvisable. But the ad- 
vertisements could not be refused. 
They were expected to finance the spe- 
cial edition so that four thousand 
copies could be distributed free to the 


Gray Castle 
Champrons 
Bive Eagle 
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student body and visitors on the day of 
Homecoming. What was to be done? 

To devote page 3 exclusively to ads 
and to put the best society stories on 
page 2 was the ultimate decision. At 
the same time it was resolved that next 
year the Homecoming “Russ” would be 
six or eight pages. 

On the morning of November 23 
when the four thousand copies of the 
much heralded alumni “Russ” were dis- 
tributed free, enthusiastic readers seem- 
ed to enjoy especially the following 
stories: 

Page 1: Homecoming activities— 
assembly, luncheon, rally, dance, and 
football game; changes in the appear- 
ance of “The Russ;” Gray Castle’s “Fa- 
mous Dates;” achievements of alumni 
at the University of California, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and at 
Stanford University. 


Page 2: “Sparks of Genius,” among 
which were recopied editorials by Mar- 
cus Duffield, ’21, now rotogravure edi- 
tor of “The New York Herald-Trib- 
une,” and by Lawrence Blochman, ’17, 
whose book, “Bombay Mail,” was made 
into a motion picture last year; a col- 
umn of recollections by local alumni; 
“Homecoming Ballad” by Miss Riva 
Bresler, °32; column, “Russ-Tics” by 
Jim Fletcher, ’30; and the most dis- 
cussed article in the entire paper— 
“Former Hilltoppers Gain Prominence 
in Acting, Writing, Directing Fields 
of Hollywood Studios,” by LeRoy Ke- 
leher, ’32, now a Hollywood studio 


(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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OLLOWING its established pol- 
F icy, the “Review” resumes the 

publication of outstanding ex- 
amples of student writing—in this case, 
news stories—as a means of compari- 
son with the writing in individual 
schools for the purpose of generally 
raising the standards. Other types of 
student writing are to be found in this 
and other issues. This practice gives 
the “Review” the distinction of pub- 
lishing the best in current student writ- 
ing in several fields. It is in this sense 
a monthly anthology of the best that 
appears in the school publications. 

No arbitrary editorial judgment in a 
seat far from many schools or away 
from the classroom is possible in view 
of the policy back of the selection of 
the writing. Advisers, with their staffs, 
of the leading publications throughout 
the country, select the student writing 
appearing in these sections. Publica- 
tions ranking high in the annual com- 
petitions are asked to make the selec- 
tions. This keeps us in the classroom; 
with the papers; among the advisers 
and staffs. The best of current writ- 
ing is the standard; students and ad- 
visers in the field are the critical 
judges. 

For this selection and the comments 
we are indebted to Mr. H. F. Gilson, 
the busy adviser to the Crane Tech 
publications of Chicago. 

Ag vy 

The lead in this story from the 
“Crane Tech Chronicle,” Chicago, II- 
linois, shows just what can be done in 
the use of exclamatory leads. 

It has that certain something which 
attracts the reader’s interest with the 
very first words and holds that interest, 
all the while giving the necessary facts 
so vital to a good news story. 


Gala Celebration To Be Held Here 
For Youth Week Events 


By Milton Barr 
Little shavers in knee pants. Bigger ones 


with dirty necks and black hands. Young 


men, high school freshmen, carloads of 
books in 10,000 brief cases. Older boys 
with their hair actually combed looking 


And finally the haughty 
seniors, though the only mystery about them 
10,000 
schools in 10,000 hamlets, towns, and cities, 


vital and vibrant. 


is why they are haughty. From 
all the nation’s youth will rise up in their 
might of freshness as they participate in 
the national Youth Week celebration which 
commences April 21. 

Here at Crane a gala celebration is being 
planned by youth, for youth, and directed 


to the fathers and mothers of youth. These 
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young gentlemen, from the mayor down, 
will get a preview of how the real world 
They will meet the situations which 
There will 
be two climaxes to Youth Week here. On 
Tuesday evening, April 23, a Youth Week 
assembly will be held in the Assembly hall. 
Work on Assembly Program 


runs. 


will confront them years later. 


The assembly will be the work of the 
combined forces of the day and the evening 
school, those nocturnal humans who know 
what real trouble is and have enough pep 
to go to school at night to improve their 
station. The mayor of the evening school 
and Mayor Peters will give a short open- 
ing address after the band and color guard 
have finished their portion of the celebra- 
tion. 

Following this the famed Crane Singers, 
who have done everything but appear on 
the screen, will put on a demonstration of 
choral music under the baton of their com- 
poser-director, Mr. Llewys Thomas, who also 
is in charge of the music of the coming 
operetta, Captain “Van der Hum.” 

Dr. Lunack Here Too 

A short talk will be given by Mr. Homer 
J. Buckley, head of the Buckley-Dement Ad- 
vertising company. Following this, the eve- 
ning school mixed chorus will show that they 
can carry a part of the entertainment bur- 
den. They will be followed by Dr. Charles 
Lunack, assistant superintendent of schools, 
and the program will be closed by music. 

In an interview Principal H. H. Hagen 
stated, ‘““We are co-operating with the stu- 
We are 
putting on the show for the benefit of the 


dents in arranging this program. 
Crane students’ parents. Personally I like 
to see parents here for entertainment and 
illustration of how their sons work and play, 
instead of being here for truancy or bad 
marks. I extend an invitation to all parents 
to come here on Tuesday, April 23, and get 


a true picture of life at Crane.” 
y v y 


This story from “The Advocate,” 
Lincoln, Nebraska, is a good example 
of the type that is favorable publicity 
for the school and as such should be 
encouraged among high school news- 
papers. This particular reporter played 
up the manufacture of the knives quite 
well but should have mentioned the 
classes which were engaged in the work. 


SOUVENIR KNIVES 
MADE FOR N.S. C. 


Lincoln High, Everett, Irving Help Make 
Knives For Banquet 

A total of 250 brass paper knives were 

made by various classes in industrial and 


fine arts of Lincoln high and Irving and 


highs, for the 


Everett junior Nebraska 









Schoolmasters Club banquet, which was held 
These knives 


weve wrapped in envelopes with the mono. 


Friday at the Lincoln hotel. 


gram N. S. C., made by pupils at Irving 
and given as souvenirs for club members 
At Everett, the boys metal trades classes 
brass the knives and 
The building trades 
classes also sharpened them and in addition 
filed them. 
In Lincoln high’s part of the work on 


cut out from sheet 


sharpened the edges. 


the project, J. S. Wallace’s pupils printed 
the design on the handle and Arvid John- 
Ce 


Evans’ boys coated all the surface except the 


con’s boys cleaned the lettering. 
design, so the acid would not eat away the 


brass, when Carl Orness’ classes did the 


etching. 
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“Variety is the spice of life,” and 
this is especially true in newspaper 
writing. In this case the story from 
“The Coal Digger” of Gary, West Vir- 
ginia, has brought forth a story that 
is newsy, concise, clear and easy to 
read, 

Notice particularly that it is just the 
correct length for its value and the 
readers will be vitally interested. The 
mean value of it also will be noted by 
other members of the faculty and the 
parents of the students directly or in- 
directly concerned with the project. 


FRENCH CLASS WRITES 
TO FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Amezican Boys May Not Correspond With 
Girls But Lassies Are Unres:ricted 





Miss Florence Davis, French instructor, 
has recently received detailed information 
Nashville, 


Tennessee, concerning the correspondence 


from George Peabody College, 


of French students with the boys and girls 
in Gary High who take French. 

The letter states that American girls may 
write to French boys, but American boys 


The French 


students write to American boys and girls 


may not write to French girls. 


in the English language, which they are be- 
ing taught. The reply must be written in 
French. 

Ten cents is charged those wishing to 
take advantage of the opportunity. Its 
purpose is to improve the French of Ameri- 
can students, and the English of the French 
students. Larger vocabularies will have to 
be acquired if an intelligent correspondence 
is carried on. 


About 22 students have signed to write. 


> = s 
Here are two more stories from the 


“Crane Tech Chronicle” of Chicago, 
which bring joy to the hearts of the 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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HIS article is based on observa- 

tions of a number of Record 

Books published in February by 
high schools in the metropolitan area 
of Philadelphia, and suggests the pos- 
sible changes necessary to meet new 
trends. The survey does not include 
all of the schools in the district because 
some schools put out their books in 
June. Of the books examined nearly 
all of them were devoted to the activi- 
ties of the senior class. 

The book of the future will reflect 
the school rather than the class and 
will serve to sell the school to the com- 
munity. In these days of critical re- 
views of school expenditures, the things 
of the past will have to be revalued 
in line with new concepts. 


HE Boards of Education are cen- 


cerned with the problem of pro- 
viding educational opportunities for 
the children of the community. Phila- 
delphia is spending approximately $100 
per year per pupil. It is natural that 
the Boards should be interested in 
knowing that they are getting proper 
returns for the money invested. 

The Department of Superintendence 
is interested in knowing to what extent 
—and how—the student body is em- 
bracing the opportunities provided, and 
how the school is furnishing the inspir- 
ation and guidance for the adventure 
in the reconstruction of modern life, 
and for the development of ideals of 
patriotism in its unselfish sense. 

The Community is interested, and 
has a right to expect that its future 
citizens and leaders of tomorrow will 
be law abiding people, with ideals 
needed to meet the responsibilities of 
their day. This means intelligent de- 
velopment—evolution rather than rev- 
olution. 


The parents are interested and have 
a right to know what is going on in 
school, who are the associates of their 
children, and what influences, curricu- 
lar and social, are operating to mold 
the thought and actions of the young 
people. 


Tre question has arisen in some 
cases, should the Class Record be 
continued, and, if so, on what basis 
should the effort be predicated? 

To meet the challenge of the several 
groups and agencies just mentioned the 
answer undoubtedly is Yes. When 
masses are being trained, talents de- 
veloped, and self expression encour- 
aged, the production of a Record has 
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The Record Book of the Future 


By ROLAND L. RUDRUAFF 
Chairman, Board of Publications, Germantown High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Trends in 
Yearbooks Suggested 


ERE Mr. Rudrauff tells us his 

views of the yearbooks of the 
future as he sees them after a survey 
of the school annuals in the metro- 
politan area of Philadelphia. He 
states in addition, “I am endeavoring 
to work out my convictions in the 
June (1935) issue of the Class Rec- 
ord. The survey which I made indi- 
cates to me that Germantown will be 
the first school in this district to try 
out this new trend. 
prominent citizens to contribute mes- 
sages to the class and school along 
the lines indicated in my article.” 
This article is timely in view of the 
report in this issue of the “Review” of 
the first Critique and Contest for year- 
books conducted by the C.S.P.A. 
and a guide to those who are already 
giving serious thought to the book 
that is their responsibility and which 
must be in the hands of their school- 
mates in June, 1935. 


I have secured 


a great value to the staff which de- 
velops the book, and to the class which 
receives the book as a souvenir of cher- 
ished memories. 

More and more, the book should in- 
terpret the school to the community. 
In its pages the parents should learn 
of the academic work of the school, 
the social and club life encouraged 
there, and who are the associates of 
their children. 

Colleges and business should discern 
the characteristics and habits of the 
individual; while the school should 
find preserved there facts and tradi- 
tions which should be historically val- 
uable if accurately kept. 


ATURALLY the cost should be 

reduced to a minimum. An ad- 
viser permanently assigned to the work 
would be able to keep costs low by 
quantity production, with sales extend- 
ing throughout the school rather than 
in the senior class alone. In detail, he 
could keep costs low by building up a 
library of cuts for use from time to 
time. 

Cuts which typify a sport or a com- 
mittee, such as a prom committee, 
could be used more often than a photo- 
graphic reproduction of some particu- 
lar group of persons which would have 


to be renewed each time. Care should 


be exercised that any group pictures 
do not feature a favored few. It some- 
times happens that a few members run 
a class and appear on every committee. 
This is subject to possible criticism 
from the class at large and should be 
avoided. 

It IS possible to print a book in one 
color artistically and effectively. This 
would save money over a two-color 
job. Fifty percent of the books ex- 
amined used a one-ink job. 

Cuts and half tones and “type warm- 
ers” are valuable aids in enlivening 
solid pages of printed matter. The 
number of such cuts obviously depends 
on the amount of money available. 
Determine a suitable size of illustra- 
tive cut desired, and have a few made 
each term, and in a little while enough 
will be on hand for effective use. Avoid 
a deadly monotony of using old cuts 
by freshening the book with new views 
of the school, class, or campus. 

In the recent survey made of the 
Record Books printed by schools in 
the metropolitan area of Philadelphia, 
it was found that the relation of cuts 
to printed matter was in the proportion 
of one to three, judging by areas of 
cuts to type page. Pictures of teams, 
groups, and individuals popularize a 
book tremendously, but if the financial 
shoe pinches, this is one place to do 
the cutting. 

In the personal section, panel pic- 
tures predominated, ranging from four 
to ten pictures to a page. This affords 
a saving over individual cuts. 


HE RECORD BOOK of the fu- 

ture, will be increasingly a group 
project of great educational value to 
the staff. Recently there appeared in 
the Philadelphia papers an account of 
several students who desired to get 
jobs in a large book publishing con- 
cern. They were unsuccessful. Un- 
daunted, they decided to start on their 
own account, and effected their own 
organization known as the Quicksilver 
Associates. They have published their 
first book of poems. It was quite an 
adventure with an old hand press. The 
Associates are forty in number—young 
amateurs—who make original contri- 
butions. Several were members of for- 
mer staffs at Germantown. 


Youth is working out its future in 
its own way, and dedications serve to 
permit staffs to express ideals, and 
dress them up in beautiful language. 
Here is one example from many: 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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I 
The Clouds 


YELLOW roadster drew up be- 

fore 10 Wilhelmstrasse; 10 
Wilhelmstrasse, occupying, as it does, 
considerable ground in the fashionable 
section of Berlin, presents an imposing 
front. A multitude of brownstone steps 
gently ascend from the street to an 
arched entrance, beyond which, pre- 
sumably, is the door. And beyond this 
door, and beyond the study of the ex- 
cellent Doctor Jacob Schonberg who, 
in spite of the fact that he is a Jew, 
regularly astounded his colleagues at 
the Berlin Clinic with his medical dis- 
coveries, behind the study of the Doc- 
tor Schonberg is a room heavy with 
the odor of modern cosmetics, and in 
this room Sybil Schonberg, with ting- 
ling fingers, was making hurried, but 
careful, preparations to meet the oc- 
cupant of the yellow roadster. 

Indeed, the finger of the young man 
at the wheel of the roadster was firmly 
pressed against the horn button, and 
only when he perceived the flutter of 
a handkerchief at a window of the 
house did he withdraw his finger. A 
breeze heavily laden with spring rip- 
pled against his cheek and sent blonde, 
curly locks from the position he laugh- 
ingly sought to keep them. His eyes, 
sparkling with a pure, exultant joy of 
living, rove continually to the long 
flight of brownstone steps and the 
archway beyond. And when in that 
archway appeared a slim figure and a 
soft cry of delight, Karl’s heart raced 
up the steps ahead of him. 

There was something about Sybil— 
perhaps it was the way she combed 
her black hair, perhaps it was her long 
eyelashes or her deep expressive eyes, 
or perhaps it was the way she smiled— 
but anyway, something gave Sybil an 
indefinable air of sweetness and unaf- 
fected simplicity. 

Small wonder, then, that Karl felt 
an ecstasy of joy sweep through his 
veins when she kissed him in front of 
10 Wilhelmstrasse!| Smail wonder that 
the car seemed propelled by wings, and 
that they drew up all too soon at 
Wiener’s Bier Garten on the outskirts 
of Berlin. 

Wiener’s was one of those places 
where Herr Doctor So and So regu- 
larly sat at this table, the Herr Pro- 
fessor So and So at that, and the Baron 
of such-and-such a state was accus- 
tomed to sip his “kirschenwasser” at 
that table in the corner. But Wiener’s 
also consisted of a garden, an open- 
air affair, where two people might 
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THE SHORT STORY--First Choice 


GAIN does “The Review” present an example of student writing 

in the nature of a short story selected by the staff of “The 

Dragon,” St. George’s School, Newport, R. I., under the direction of 

James H. Snowden, editor-in-chief and Mr. A. S. Roberts, adviser pro 
tempore in the absence of Mr. Day, on leave of absence. 


This was one of three stories selected from a group of over sixty 


school publications with which St. George’s exchanges. 


This story ap- 


peared in the fall term issue of “The Exeter Review” and “is, in our 
opinion, well and concisely written and deals with an emotional struggle 
in a powerful and unified manner,” states Mr. Snowden. The other 
selections will appear in later issues of the “Review.” 


The title of the story is “Heil Hitler” and the author is F. Fred- 


erick Bradshaw. 





talk more or less safely secluded from 
prying eyes. Needless to say, it was 
to one of these last-named spots that 
Karl and Sybil directed their steps. 

As he took his place opposite her, 
Karl thought he detected two little fur- 
rows on Sybil’s usually unruffled fore- 
head. He dismissed his thoughts and 
called out to the waiter, “Hans, two 
bock!” 

Sybil leaned over the table and 
placed her hand on his arm. Karl,” 
she began. Hans smilingly placed two 
steins before them. She shrugged her 
dainty shoulders, and with a gay 
laugh, waved her bock about in the 
air. 

“A toast,” she cried, “I propose a 
toast!” 

“To whom?” Karl was glad to see 
those two little furrows disappear. 

“Silly boy, to whom do you think? 
To our fathers, of course.” 

“To our fathers!” he 
blankly. 

“Karl, I am ashamed of you,” she 
pouted. Then from her bag she drew 
a small book which she thrust under 
his eyes. 

“Of course,” he exclaimed, “how 
careless of me!”” Then in a stentorian 
voice he read with a flourish, “A 
Treatise on the Treatment of 
, by Doctor Jacob Schonberg. 
Edited with notes by Professor Emil 
Hertz.” 

“Bravo,” he laughed, “a toast!” 

He noticed that her hand trembled 
as she raised her stein, and that the 
two furrows had resumed their place 
on her brow. 

Once more she leaned over the table. 
“Karl,” she began again, “let’s have a 
serious talk this afternoon.” 

He shrugged his shoulders uncom- 
fortably. 

“Karl,” she persisted, “I really am 
frightened. The whole thing seems so 


exclaimed 








idiotic. The Leader 24 

Karl groaned miserably. ‘Are we to 
go through all this again?” 

“I’m sorry,” he added, seeing the 
pained expression in her eyes, “but, 
hang it all,” he squirmed uneasily in 
his seat, “hang it all, you’d almost 
think I was going over to the side of 
the Leade: ” 

She flushed. “Not that, Karl, but—” 

“But what? Just because an Aus- 
trian housepainter thinks he is capab'c 
of leading Germany, just because a 
demagogue with a toothbrush mous- 
tache launches a campaign against the 
Jews—” 

“You forget,” she interposed quict- 
ly, “I am a Jew.” 

It was his turn to blush. He sit 
strumming the table with his fingers. 
Grasping her hand he said thickly, 
“Sybil, I love you. You understand 
that. What more is there? We are 
two beings detached from the ordinary 
world. We are excluded from the 
common petty interests of the world. 
Do you think for an instant that 
honeyed words dripping from an 
odious mouth will serve to take you 
from me? Do you think that because 
someone stands on a soap-box and de- 
nounces the Jews as the instigators of 
the war, do you think that that could 
stop me from worshipping you, from 
placing you on a pedestal so high that, 
that—” he paused at a loss for words. 

“I know, I know,” she murmured. 
She was happy. For a moment she 
had doubted—Karl was such an ardent 
German—but that was over now; she 
was proud of his words. 

“Anyway,” he went on, “Von Pap2zn 
is at the Chancellor’s desk, and Old 
Paul is going to make sure he doesn’t 
leave it. Another point,” he argued, 
“look at our fathers. One is never 
seen without the other, and yet your 
father is Vice-President of the Berlin 
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Jewish Association and my father is 
an ex-member of the Reichstag.” 

“But,” she protested, “they are of 
old Germany; we are of new Germany.” 

“There is no new Germany,” he 
flared. “The Germany that was good 
enough for Goethe, Wagner, Kant, is 
good enough for you and me. 


“You don’t listen to the National- 
Socialists’ talk about true Germanism, 
do you?” he demanded incredulously. 

“Of course not, but,” she averred 
with a nervous laugh, “I must confess 
I was frightened by the Leader’s 


’ 
threats.” 


Karl waved away her fears. “Empty 
words,” he scoffed, “empty words.” 

Then lowering his tone he began 

softly, his voice quivering with emo- 
tion, “Tonight you and I will hear 
‘Tristan und Isolde. Then we will 
feel the presence of the true glory of 
Germany. Not the glory of marching 
men, martial music, and bright swords, 
but the glory of the German mind, a 
mind whose depths and loftiness of 
thought cannot be equalled anywhere 
in this world. Germany has suffered, 
suffered much. My father lost his 
vision of a great Germany when the 
Versailles Treaty was signed. We must 
not lose hope. Art is nurtured by sor- 
row. Government is an art. From the 
chaos which surrounds us, will burst 
forth, I promise you, Sybil, the con- 
summate conception of government, a 
government designed for the German 
intellect,—ergo, the crowning glory of 
governments. It may be that blood- 
shed will mark the advent of this new 
era; that is irrelevant. But the out- 
come of years of suffering, of relent- 
less hatred brought to bear upon us 
by our many enemies, the outcome is 
certain. We shall have the Fatherland 
once more,” he concluded simply. 
Sybil listened to him with shining 
face. 
_ A commotion was going on in the 
inner room. Karl wondered; disturb- 
ances of that sort rarely occurred in 
Wiener’s. The air was filled with the 
shouting of men. Sybil looked un- 
easily towards the inner cafe. The 
noise stopped as suddenly as it had 
begun. Sybil laughed at her fears. 

“Someone,” she cried, “someone has 
had too many of Herr Wiener’s famous 
bock, but, Karl, we are too serious; we 
have not had enough.” 

Karl signalled the waiter. 
two bock!” 

“Wait,” he added. 
such a racket outside?” 
; Hans glanced uneasily at Sybil. 

Nothing,” he stammered, “nothing 
Herr Karl.” 

“Come, come,” Karl held on to the 

waiter’s coat, “what was going on?” 


“Hans, 


“What made 
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The waiter shrugged his shoulders, 
“A man was thrown out.” 

“Why?” demanded Karl, amused. 

“Because he was a Jew,” Hans re- 
turned sullenly. 

Karl relaxed his hold on the waiter’s 
coat. 

Sybil had risen. She was leaning 
against the wall; she seemed tired; her 
eyes had lost their lustre. 

“Take me home, Karl, please,” she 
whispered. 

As the yellow roadster drew up be- 
fore 10 Wilhelmstrasse Karl glanced 
anxiously at the sky, “Evil looking 
clouds are gathering,” he muttered. 
“A storm is coming up.” 


Sybil nodded silently, grimly. 


II 
The Storm 


On January 30 President Von 
Hindenburg appointed Adolf Hit- 
ler, leader of the National-So- 
cialist party, Chancellor of the 
Reich. 

Heil Hitler! 


The representative of 
Parisienne” shrugged his 
dismally. These Germans! 
anyone understand them? 

The features of the man seated op- 
posite him were not to be seen, for a 
newspaper held in one hand complete- 
ly screened his face from the eyes of 
his listener. With his free hand the 
man behind the paper violently gesti- 
culated and punctuated his words with 
intermittent thumps upon the table. 
Enveloped in newspaper as he was, it 
is doubtful whether he realized that 
the Frenchman was not listening, and 
that a good part of the people in the 
cafe were. In a booming voice, with 
finality in his tone, he went on, “The 
movement progressed to hospitals. At 
the Berlin Clinic alone sixty-four Jew- 
ish doctors were found to be in at- 
tendance. These were led into the 
streets amid the jeering of the crowd 
gathered to witness the cleansing of the 
nation. The eminent Doctor Jacob 
Schonberg had to be ousted from the 
bedside of a patient by force.” 

From a nearby table a man rose, 
stifling a sob and fled to the street. 
The French reporter gazed at the re- 
treating back in astonishment. Once 
more he shrugged his shoulders. They 
were incomprehensible, these Germans. 
A glint of some shiny metal near a 
leg of the table, so hurriedly aband- 
oned, caught his eye. He stooped and 
picked it up. 

The man behind the newspaper read 
on. 

It was a large medallion, evidently 
gold. Possibly it had slipped from the 


watch chain of the man. On one side 


“L’ Aiglon 
shoulders 


Could 


was the eagle of Germany and the 
date, 1915; on the other was an in- 
scription. The Frenchman read in a 
low voice: 

For outstanding service to the 


Fatherland presented to 
Doctor Jacob Schonberg 
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Heil Hitler! 


From underneath shaggy eyebrows 
Von Goethe peered from his perch 
atop the desk. Karl thought there 
was a glint of encouragement in the 
deep-set eyes. Slumped before the 
desk, he stared at the bust of Goethe 
and wondered. He was hesitating on 
a bridge of thought where indecision 
made him groan in agony. A while 
ago he had raised his arm and shouted 
himself hoarse for the Leader. Now a 
reaction was setting in; half fearful, 
he realized it was not the reaction he 
had expected. The flush of shame 
should be mounting to his cheeks. He 
should grovel on the floor and beg 
forgiveness from the spirit of Goethe. 
Instead, a tingling sensation permeated 
his entire body; fervid vibrations swept 
through him, leaving him exuberant 
with victory! 

It was during the Leader’s impas- 
sioned speech that he caught his first 
glimpse of a German utopia. He was 
startled to see how closely it con- 
formed to his own ideas. And in a 
moment of frenzy he had _ shouted 
“Heil Hitler!” 

Now the words of the Leader still 
burned upon his ears. “The individual 
must be subordinated to the state!” 
Is it not the true spirit of Germany 
that is issued through those words? 
Would not Bismarck have applauded 
had he stood there? But would 
Goethe? Bah! Von Goethe is of old 
Germany, we are of the new! Music, 
art, literature, are they to be subordi- 
nated to the state, too? They must 
be put aside until the foundations of 
the state are secure. Karl thrilled with 
his discovery. His visions of a Father- 
land were converging into a reality. 
Pure German blood, unpolluted by 
mixture, will be our foundation. The 
Jews must go! Karl gasped. The 
Jews must go! He stood up straight 
and tall. Far down the street came 
the steady beat of marching men and 
the strains of the Horst Wessel song. 
Stiffy he saluted the Fatherland. He 
sat down and wrote furiously for an 
hour. His closing lines were thus: 

“First of all I am a German. I de- 
fend myself with that sentence—I am 
a German. So, farewell, dearest Sybil, 
farewell forever. Think not that my 
love for you has lessened, but that I 
am possessed with an all-consuming 
love for my country.” 

His face was stern and grave. 
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Heil Hitler! 


III 
The Wake of the Storm 

“Fellow Germans”—Karl turned off 
the radio with a gesture of annoyance. 
The shrill voice of Joseph Goebbels 
scratched his ear-drums and tore his 
pride. 

He paced the floor feverishly. But 
walk as furiously as he might, he could 
not take himself from the awfulness 
of that scene, nor could he gain a 
moment's respite from the memory of 
that grey morning when both stomach 
and soul revolted. Everywhere he 
could hear the silence of the early 
dawn, see the line of storm troopers. 
his own arm raised, his own handker- 
chief fluttering to the ground, a wel- 
come shattering of an unbearable still- 
ness, a lone, pitiful figure swaying, 
sinking, slowly, slowly, to a blood- 
stained earth. Karl threw himself on 
a couch and buried his face in a pillow. 
Again and again rushed through his 
heated brain distorted visions, visions 
of blood defiling the pure morning 
dew, visions of a dark abyss, visions of 
a girl. Swiftly the three converged 
into one whirling mass in which, in 
faint outline, was an appealing mouth 
and dark, wistful eyes. Again the 
abyss appeared before him; a great 
people were on its verge. He closed 
his eyes more tightly. Again to that 
grey morning the scene reverted. From 
his nervous fingers his whistle had 
fallen. And when he picked it up, he 
noticed that it was covered with the 
clear morning dew. As he clutched 
the whistle in his hands, the crystal 
dew became crimson and stained his 
hands. Hot tears blurred his sight as 
he brought the whistle to his mouth. 


From outside his window came a low 
whistle. Startled he drew open the 
blinds. The street outside was empty 
save for a storm ttoop officer who 
waved to him, smiled knowingly, and 
hurried on his way. Karl stared angrily 
at the corner where the officer had dis- 
appeared. The fellow might have had 
the courtesy to—his hand came in con- 
tact with a folded square of paper 
upon the sill. It read simply: “We 
meet tonight at seven in the lower 
room of the South Barracks—our pur- 
pose—to cleanse our ranks of false 
leaders. If you value the lives of your 
comrades, destroy this immediately.” 

Karl crumpled the note in his hand. 
Petty conspiracies were being uncover- 
ed by the Leader each day, and the 
penalty was always the same. He sat 
down heavily on the edge of the couch, 
the note still clutched in his hand. 

The clock atop the Oderplatz droned 
out the hour. Seven times the clock 
and tower reverberated, four years ago 
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First Yearbook Contest Results 
(Continued from Page 3) 


THE OAK, Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 
THE PERISCOPE, Perth Amboy High School, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
THE RAYEN ANNUAL, The Rayen School, Youngstown, Ohio 
SAGAMORE, Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
THE 1935 TROJAN, Portsmouth High School, Portsmouth, Ohio 
TYRO ANNUAL, San Bernardino High School, San Bernardino, Calif. 
THE WIZARD, Edison High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Second Class 
CADUCEUS, High School of Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 
CARDINAL AND WHITE ANNUAL, Whittier (Calif.) Union H. S. 
THE CRITERION, Central High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 
ROCHELLEAN, New Rochelle High School, New Rochelle, New York 
Third Class 
THE DELPHIAN, Central High School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
THE KERNEL, Strong Vincent High School, Erie, Pa. 
PURPLE AND GOLD, Camden High School, Camden, N. J. 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS—901-1500 Enrollment 
Medalist 
THE KNIGHT, E. C. Knight High School, Collingswood, N. J. 
THE LEGEND, North Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
THE MESSENGER, Durham Central High School, Durham, N. Car. 
THE PILOT, Union High School, Redondo Beach, Calif. 
SEQUOIAN, John Muir Technical High School, Pasadena, Calif. 
First Class 
ARGUS ANNUAL, Ottumwa High School, Ottumwa, Iowa 
THE CARDINAL, Lincoln High School, Portland, Oregon 
THE ENCHIRIDION, Lower Merion High School, Ardmore, Pa. 
THE GLEAM, William Chrisman High School, Independence, Mo. 
JOPLIMO, Joplin High School, Joplin, Mo. 
THE LOG, Columbus High School, Columbus, Ind. 
THE MADRONO, Palo Alto High School, Palo Alto, Calif. 
MAROON, Champaign High School, Champaign, III. 
MAROON, Johnson High School, St. Paul, Minn. 
THE PARROT, Polytechnic High School, Fort Worth, Texas 
Second Class 
CRIMSON AND GOLD, Harris High School, New York, N. Y. 
THE ORACLE, Abington High School, Abington, Pa. 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS—601-900 Enrollment 
Medalist 
THE CHAIN, Lane High School, Charlottesville, Va. 
COPPERDOME, Shorewood High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ECHO, Webster Groves High School, Webster Groves, Mo. 
KALIBRE, DeKalb Township High School, DeKalb, III. 
First Class 
THE JANUS, Hanford Union High School, Hanford, Calif. 
THE LAHIAN, Lansdowne High School, Lansdowne, Pa. 
SENIOR BLOTTER, Senior High School, New Albany, Ind. 
Second Class 
THE INGOT, Steelton High School, Steelton, Pa. 
PIONEER, Fort Lee High School, Fort Lee, N. J. 
REVIEW, Santa Maria Union High School, Santa Maria, Calif. 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS—301-600 Enrollment 
First Class 
BOULDER ECHO, Las Vegas High School, Las Vegas, Nevada 
THE ECHO, Flemington High School, Flemington, N. J. 
GLEN-NOR ANNUAL, Glen-Nor High School, Glenolden, Pa. 
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Second Class 
GLEEMAN, Bellevue High School, Bellevue, Pa. 
THE ORACLE, Ebensburg-Cambria High School, Ebensburg, Pa. 
STRIATIONS, Hamburg High School, Hamburg, N. Y. 
THE TRUMPET, Aquinas High School, LaCrosse, Wis. 
Third Class 
THE BEND, West Bend High School, West Bend, Wis. 
THE CHRONICLE, Bartlett High School, Webster, Mass. 
THE TOWER, Nyack High School, Nyack, New York 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Less Than 300 Enrollment 
Medalist 
AVALON ANNUAL, Avalon High School, Avalon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First Class 
KA WENA O KONA, Konawaena H. S., Kealakegua, Koa, Hawaii 
THE SPARTAN, Sumner High School, Sumner, Wash. 
Second Class 
ITHACANSIAN, Ithaca High School, Ithaca, Mich. 
THE MARQUANDIAN, Marquand School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THE ’TEEN AGE, Federalsburg High School, Federalsburg, Maryland 
Third Class 
THE TATLER, Rockport High School, Rockport, Maine 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Medalist 
THE ARGUS, Junior High Number 4, Trenton, N. J. 
First Class 
ARROW, Junior High School, Chisholm, Minn. 
Second Class 
BASSETT CLASS BOOK, Bassett Junior High, New Haven, Conn. 
SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 
Medalist 
DIDASCALEION, Cortland Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. 
First Class 
EFFESSENESS, Farmington State Normal School, Farmington, Maine 
BOYS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL 
First Class 
THE CAXY, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, IIl. 
THE POCUMTUCK, Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass. 
GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
First Class 
THE ATTICA, Miss Turnbull’s School, Norfolk, Va. 
THE CHRONICLE, Tudor Hall School for Girls, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Second Class 
THE ANNUAL, Dearborn Morgan School, Orange, N. J. 
PRIVATE CO-ED SCHOOLS 
Medalist 
CORRELATOR, University High School, Chicago, III. 
First Class 
THE BLOTTER, Kew-Forest School, Forest Hills, New York 
Second Class 
PER ANNOS, St. Mary’s High School, Cortland, New York 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
First Class 
JUNIOR QUAD, San Bernardino Valley Jr. College, San Bernardino, 
GIRLS’ COLLEGE 
First Class 
THE COURTIER, Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 
MILITARY SCHOOL 
Medalist 
THE L. S. M. A. SABRE, LaSalle Military Academy, Oakdale, N. Y. 
(Continued on Page 16) 


California 


October, 1935 


the bell had been removed by a party 
of students; and now all that remained 
to mark the passing of the hours was 
the dull vibratory clashings of the ma- 
chinery. 


In the lower room of the South Bar- 
racks a group of men sat huddled 
about a large table, and uneasily felt 
their fingers tingle at the striking of 
the hour. When the last clash of the 
clock had been lost in the whir of the 
traffic outside, a man stiffly arose and 
addressed the gathering in low, rumbl- 
ing tones. The flickering light of the 
gas jet cast grotesque shadows of both 
the speaker and his listeners upon the 
wall. 


With a military cloak covering the 
lower half of his face, Karl crouched 
in a darkened corner of the room. 
These shadows which leered at him 
from the wall, these men, with their 
strangely malignant faces, was he truly 
one of them? Karl groaned silently; 
he was afraid, afraid of these grim 
purposeful men. 


The speaker, a large, florid man with 
a drooping moustache, was assigning 
duties to each one. Karl received his 
orders mechanically. The armory at 
was his assignment. 





A spurt of flame burned past Karl’s 
ear, and the large man with the droop- 
ing moustache slumped over the table. 
With a quick intake of the breath the 
conspirators wildly stared at each other. 
A volley of shots was followed by the 
appearance of knots of armed men, 
advancing slowly, grimly. Shrill 
screams and muffled curses filled the 
air. 


Karl sat crouched in the same cor- 
ner, his head bowed. He made no 
effort to escape. To him the cries 
about him were the squeals of trapped 
rats; he had no heart to join them. He 
sat stunned with the nearness of the 
abyss. 


A pistol was rudely thrust against 
his head. 


“Heil Hitler, or you die,” came the 
gutteral command. 


Karl remained silent. A glow over- 
spread his face; his eye sparkled with 
a new lustre. The abyss was no more! 
The path ahead was no longer dark, 
but lighted with hope and love. No 
longer did uncertainty rend his insides. 
At last he knew, he knew! 


“Heil Hitler, or you die!” more 
fiercely this time. 


He leaned his head against the cold 


muzzle. 


“Sybil,” he whispered brokenly, 
“Sybil.” 
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Leading News Stories... 


(Continued from Page 10) 
student body, for stories of a tech 
school, such as Crane is, show to the 
public that it is a capable one. 

In the first story the considera- 
tion shown the helpless student is the 
part that stands out and shines like a 
lighthouse beacon. It also appeals to 
the tech student, as was said before, 
and any outsider reading the article 
must certainly be impressed by some of 
the good points of the school. 

In the second story, there is left be- 
hind for the rest of students a pleas- 
ant thought that this boy had found 
a hobby which may lead them to do 
likewise. 

Its utter simplicity appeals to all. It 
is not dressed up with fancy words 
and phrases but rather goes straight to 
the point without any quibbling. A 
quotation, a simple description of the 
model with all the facts included and 
you have a finished product that is 
quick, easy and pleasant to read. 

If either of these reporters had 
made longer stories of their assign- 
ments the effects of them would have 
been lost and they surely would have 
become monotonous to read. 

F. Kralik Has Worn-Out 
Leg Brace Fixed in Shop 


Frank Kralik, 1B1, was stranded in his 
study class, when a part of his leg brace 
wore away Wednesday, April 3, the eighth 
period, leaving him incapable of walking. 

His problem was solved by Sebastian Gal- 
ante, 2A23, assistant hallguard lieutenant, 
who carried Kralik, brace and all, to Mr. 


Mr. Hut- 


chison repaired the wornout part, and Kra- 


Hutchison, machine shop teacher. 


lik is now walking around with his brace 
just as good as ever. 

“T felt sure I made no mistake in choosing 
Crane for my high school course,” stated 
Kralik, “but now I am doubly sure, besides 
being impressed w:th the consideration and 


kindness of the Crane faculty and students.” 


ae: a 
Eddie Mendel Builds “Log” 
Cabin With 4,000 Matches 


1B2, has 


pioneer’s cabin using about 4,000 matches, 


Eddie Mendel, constructed a 
a pot of glue and his ingenuity. 

It all began about a month and a half 
ago when Eddie, for lack of something bet- 
ter to do, was playing with some matches. 
He said, “I was idle and wanted something 
to do, so having made a pioneer’s cabin be- 
fore out of ‘Lincoln Logs,’ a game, I thought 
I would make another with matches.” 

The cabin is a one room affair in which 
there is a fireplace, lined with mud; a table 
and chairs, and dishes made of clay. There 
also is a window, with cellophane in place 
of glass, a doorway, and a chimney. Every- 
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thing is made of matches from the floor 
to the chimney. The cabin is about 8 inches 


high, 6 inches wide and 12 inches long. 


Record Book of Future 
(Continued from Page 11) 


“Unto Thee, Destiny, we dedi- 
cate our book and ourselves. Help 
us to live bravely the part Thou 
hast writ, and to interpret it cheer- 
ily.” 

A great majority of the books ex- 
amined were dedicated to individuals. 
Whether in poetry or prose, youth 
needs to develop and preserve in tangi- 
ble form ideals for its inspiration and 
guidance. Generally this was not the 
case in the books examined, but the 
book of the future will encourage this 
form of self expression. 

In the books examined, very, very 
little attempt was made to interpret the 
aims and purposes of the school to the 
child nor to the parent. The educa- 
tional processes of today represent a 
gradual growth, and educators are 
prone to take things for granted, for- 
getting that parents are not aware of 
changing conditions. But parents have 
to be informed and kept posted on the 
development and progress of educa- 
tional standards. Otherwise we have 
criticisms as to educational costs from 
the community, and a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the educational program of the 
schools. 


Hi-Rocket Bigger Through 
Feature Advertising 
(Continued from Page 8) 


speaking department, to represent the 
advertiser in an auditorium talk before 
the high school assembly. For instance, 
in a recent issue we featured an adver- 
tisement of our local gas company; the 
talk explained to the audience the val- 
ues and uses of gas. In addition to 
the assembly speaker, this feature serv- 
ice includes the placing of two posters 
on the hall bulletin boards in a spot 
that commands attention from the 
passing students. Here again the school 
lends co-operation through the serv- 
ices of the art class in making the at- 
tractive posters. So far the advertisers 
who have found themselves in the lime- 
light through this method include such 
varied types of business as a bank, a 
dairy, a haberdashery, a book store, a 
bakery, a department store, and an in- 
surance company. 

From this, it should not be inferred 
that we are limiting ourselves to only 
one representative of each group; ac- 
tually, we are willing to give this serv- 
ice to anyone who will co-operate with 
us and whose business will justify our 
featur'ng it. 

It cannot be emphasized too strong- 
ly how important has been the work 
of our two business managers in mak- 
ing the “The Hi-Rocket” what we hope 
is an improved paper. Up to the pres- 
ent time, we feel that this plan has 
suited our purpose very well and the 
subscribers seem to approve of the 
means we have taken to accomplish 
our end. The continuation of our suc- 
cess will rest with the business man- 
agers and their staff. 


California Elects 


The Southern California Journalism 
teachers at their spring meeting last 
April elected the following officers for 
1935-1936: president, F. Wayne Coons, 
journalism instructor, Polytechnic 
High Schol, Riverside, California; vice- 
president, Miss Sallie Bailey, journal- 
ism instructor, McKinley High School, 
Pasadena; secretary, W. V. Wilcox, 
journalism instructor, Kern County 
High School, Bakersfield. 

This is the second time in seven years 
that Mr. Coons, adviser to the “Poly 
Spotlight,” has been honored with the 
presidency of the organization. 


FIRST YEARBOOK CONTEST RESULTS 
(Continued from Page 15) 
BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP 
First Class 


THE ANDROLOG, Camp Androscoggin, Wayne, Maine 
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The Future and the Responsibilities 
of the Newspaper Editor 


(Continued from Page 2) 


organs. One buys the journal which 
will print what one likes to read. 


UT here in the United States we 
have papers which are free—so 
far. We have papers which are honest 
with themselves and their readers. We 
have papers which will make a studious 
effort in a presidential campaign to give 
in their news columns the same fair 
show to all candidates. We have not 
got the official blue pencil; we have not 
got the official censor. We have our 
frezdom of the press guaranteed in our 
Constitution. That is something worth 
keeping. 

I hope you wiil agree that in that 
freedom of the press lies the best guar- 
antec of the survival of our freedom in 
government. There is something worth 
keeping, something that justifies your 
consecration to a career of honest jour- 
nalism. 

It is with pride that I say that I play 
2 minor role in an effort down in 
Forty-Third Street to run on honest 
newspaper, a serious newspiper, a 
newspaper that tries to inform rather 
than entertain. It is not the easiest 
thing. We have thousands of letters 
telling us we should run comics in “The 
New York Times.” We are flooded 
with suggestions for features. Not a 
day passes that someone doesn’t try to 
get us to put in a special column on 
this or that. 

We do not presume to criticize those 
papers which give the major part of 
their space to entertainment features. 
We have no comment to make on the 
3,000,000 people in New York City 
who read the tabloids. All that is an 
other game. We figure that there are 
enough people in New York City who 
wish an informative newspaper like the 
one we try to print. So far, we have 
been right about that. I hope we shall 
continue to be right. 

We may not be doing the job in the 
best manner. We may be wrong in 
printing some fifteen columns a day of 
foreign news. Our paper may be too 
big. But, believe me, we are making 
an honest effort to print objectively a 
good record of what the world is do- 
ing. We try to be guided by the rela- 
tivity of important things. 

There are other papers in New York 
and many in the country which are 
trying to do the same thing, papers 
whose publishers believe that journal- 
ism has a more serious role to play 
than that of clown and jester. Their 
hope is that they may prosper in the 


favor of American newspaper readers. 
To that sort of journalism I hope that 
many of you here before me will de- 
vote yourselves. 

In the coming months the United 
States and its people face grave prob- 
lems. Business is not whit we hoped 
it would be. There are still more than 
10,000,000 unemployed. The national 
debt is going up and up. An impor- 
tent nationil election is coming next 
year. In Europe the situation is far 
from comfortable and in the Far East 
clouds are lowering. 

There is not much you as journalists 
will be able to do about that. 

We all have an innate faith in our 
country. Its resources and its virility 
will pull it through next year and the 
next ten years. 


7 OUR job is to think still further 
ahead. The interests of the coun- 
try at home will bring constant prob- 
lems and its foreign interests reach to 
the furthest ports of the seven seas. A 
cannon roars along the Rhine and we 
are concerned. A machine gun rat- 
tles on the Yangtse and it is our busi- 
ness. Japan lays down a battleship and 
Washington has to figure on the naval 
ratio. We have some thirty billions 
abroad and we can not afford to lose it. 
It’s a big country we have, in a com- 
plicated world. To steer the Ship of 
State calls for a good captain and in 
a democracy the people need to know 
to vote. 

That’s a job for you. It’s a job for 
the journalists of the years that are 
com'ng. It is my belief that the tab- 
loids can not fill the bill. That is why 
I believe that serious journalism has a 
future and a big future. Entertain- 
ment is all right in its place and we 
need entertainment. But we need in- 
formation as well. The future calls 
for the real newspaper as well as for 


the other kind. 


You are to be the newspaper writers 
and the editors of the future. Some 
of you are to be tap-dancers of jour- 
nalism and tap-dancers are needed. 
Some of you will write fancy columns 
and some of you will edit comic strips. 
And that will have to be done. But 
my plea is that some of you play heavy 
parts, for that has to be done too. It 
is a worthy game if a hard one. There 
will be the reward of the knowledge 
of doing a job which is worth doing. 

Your tap-dancer colleague may ride 
in a Rolls-Royce—or he may not. But 
he will never get the hearty satisfac- 


tion of looking at a decent front page 
and filling with pride at the realization 
that he is looking upon his handiwork. 


FTER all, which had you rather 

do—sit at a desk and negotiate 
for the personal story of the gun-moll 
of a murdered gangster just after you 
have sent out four reporters to get the 
name of a third party in a Broadway 
divorce, or sit at cnother desk and cable 
to London, Paris, Berlin and Rome for 
reaction to the Government’s latest 
move to reform the country’s fiscal 
system just after you have telephoned 
your Washington correspondent to 
send the President’s speech in full even 
if it does fill five columns? 

Which job had you rather do? 
Which job represents what you feel 
you would like to do? 

I am going to close with this plea; 
believe me, the day-to-day story which 
gocs to make the record of the great 
human comedy is a piece worth being 
said on a serious stage. 

Don’t let the burlesque houses get 
all of the business. 


Alumini Like It 
(Continued from Page 9) 


correspondent. 


S AN DIEGO high school is often 

referred to as the “school of stars” 
because of its many prominent alumni 
who have become successful in the mo- 
tion picture world. Mr. Keleher listed 
the following: Harold Lloyd, Lew 
Ayers, Anita Loos, Ferdinand Munier, 
Laura La Plante, Russ Saunders, ‘‘Cot- 
ton” Warburton, Cecil Murray, and 
Shirley Dennstedct. 


Page 4: Picture of “Hilltop Shades 
of ‘Wonder Teams’”—seven uncon- 
querable San Diego players of 1916 
who went to California to become a 
major portion of Andy Smith’s “Won- 
der Teams”: Brick Muller (All-Ameri- 
can), Cort Majors, Dutch Eells, Pesky 
Sproti, Karl Engebretson, Stanley 
Barnes and Karl Deeds; resume of the 
1924 football team’s achievements— 
the team that won the Coast League 
championships in both 1924 and 1925, 
with “Cotton” Warburton (All-Ameri- 
can) as quarterback, and captured the 
championship of southern California 
in 1925; and the column, “An Old 
Grad Speaks,” by Nelson Fisher, ’27, 


alumni sports editor. 


San Diego High School is proud of 
“The Russ” that was published— 
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